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attitude of Falkland towards Strafford anything out of har-
mony with his personal character or at variance with his
political principles ? The suggestion that it was inspired by
a personal grudge may be dismissed as absurd and unthink-
able. The mere fact that Strafford had stepped into the
elder Falkland's shoes in Dublin is the sole foundation for a
piece of malevolent gossip. But the fact of persistent and
unrelenting opposition remains.

It is not difficult to understand and explain it. These
two great men, alike in their devotion to the commonweal,
were strangely antipathetic both in personality and in politics.
Both, it is true, found themselves in an uncongenial environ-
ment. Falkland was born too early, Strafford was born too
late. Falkland was a moderate constitutionalist pitched
into the seething sea of revolution; Strafford was a Vulcan
well fitted, by a policy of blood and iron, to w^ld into one
great whole the disjointed members of an incipient Empire.
Falkland was an evolutionary conservative ideally fitted for
the work of a constitutional minister in placid times; Straf-
ford was a revolutionary idealist impatient to attain the
essential end of all government by means unsuited to his
day. Both were intensely loyal to the monarchy; but while
Strafford was devoted' to the person of the King, Falkland
was merely a believer in the institution. Both were loyal
to Parliament, but in different senses; Strafford believed in
it as an effective instrument in the grasp of a strong ruler ;
Falkland regarded it as a means whereby discordant ele-
ments in the State might be brought into harmony for the
common weal, and whereby political progress might be made
at once continuous and calm.

Into the general merits of the case against Strafford it
is unnecessary, as it is impossible, to enter here. But it
is necessary, in a critical essay on Falkland, to probe the
reasons for the mistrust with which one loyal servant of thestill less an excuse. Is there in theose and in-
